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their original color. 


Two of these three pieces of American Folk Art wer. 
made by the French Hugenots, early settlers in th 

vicinity of Flushing, New York. The stylized cock an 

the dovecote finial are excellent specimens of their con 
tribution to the art of a new country. They are mad. 
of hand wrought, thin sheet iron and tin. Both retai: 
The crested bird with the olive 
branch is a symbol of peace and could have been made 
in any of the Eastern states. It is cast in iron and also 
retains its original color. 
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Foreword... 






New Talent 


Des issue of Art in America presents the third annual “round-up” of 
New Talent in the U. S. A. The following procedure explains our selections, 
A number of committee members and consultants were asked to recommend 
young, gifted and relatively little known American artists from all parts of 
the country. Each of these artists was then invited to send photographs of 
his work together with brief biographical notes. From a large group of 
nominations, the committee made its final selections. Occasionally, certain 
artists were excluded because they seemed too well known nationally to qualify 
as new talent. 

Along with painters, sculptors and draughtsmen, printmakers were also 
invited this year. From the thirty-six artists selected, twenty-four are painters, 
six sculptors and an equal number graphic artists. Since this issue of Art in 
America is devoted to new talent, it is not surprising that the average age 
level is almost uniformly under forty and in many cases under thirty. Though 
a number of these artists are already represented by dealers and have appeared 
in various group and one-man exhibitions, they are, for the most part, more 
familiar to regional than national audiences. 

Further statistics might be interesting. Only three women are included, 
many fewer than last year, but this may be merely a chance figure of no 
significance. Available information indicates that most of the group was 
born in the United States, in sharp contrast to a slightly earlier generation 
of American painters, many of whom migrated from Europe to this country. 
Should we, as a result, expect stronger native expression from artists whose 


roots are so firmly nurtured in American soil? Equally curious is how few 
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METHOD OF 
SELECTION 


The artists listed at the 
right were nominated by 
one or more committee 
members or consultants 
as promising “new 
talent.” Those marked 
with an asterisk were 
voted for featured 
presentation by six or 
more members of 

the committee. 
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of have studied, worked or lived in Europe. Only six mention any European 
ons, experience in their biographical notes. Could the clock be set back twenty- 
end five years, the figures unquestionably would be almost reversed. 
- of Representation comes from all over the country. These artists live in 
_ of Virginia, Wisconsin, Alabama, Illinois, New Mexico, on the West Coast, the 
of East Coast and the prairies. In their brief biographies they write about the 
ain land from which their work stems. Young Elliott Twery says, “For the 
lify greater part of my life I have resided in large American cities like Chicago, 
Washington, Pittsburgh and New York. This environment — my heritage — 
also provides the source material for much of my work.” Easton Pribble, who 
ers, lives in Indiana, writes, “Though occasionally I turn to other subjects, I am 
t in primarily a painter of landscape. Since my childhood, which was spent mostly 
age in the country, I have always felt a real companionship for the landscapes that 
ugh I have known.” And from Milwaukee comes Fred Berman’s simple statement, 
red “I have always been interested in old buildings: houses, walls, store fronts 
lore and windows. I painted a number of facades, some of which consist entirely 
of one portion of a weathered wall with torn paper, scribblings and crumbling 
led, wood or brick. . . . For the past year I have been painting city forms, work- 
no ing for a shimmering, evanescent quality.” But perhaps Gerald McLaughlin 
was of Chicago best sums up what art can mean to the man who preduces it when 
tion he says, “We who paint pictures or sculpt forms are indeed fortunate, because 
try. now and then we see with clarity, and then are able to speak of what we’ve 
108e seen.” 
few — KATHARINE KUH 
PAINTERS 
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PAINTERS 


Lawrence Calcagno 


Age: 39 Born: San Francisco, Calif. Studied: Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, France and _ Italy. 
Address: University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Dealer: Martha Jackson Gallery, 32 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. 


“] am driven by deep need for a full response to life. This 
response lies in painting —- wherein I confront my total self. 

“In painting, a re-creation of nature in terms of her own 
alchemy, man continually renews his own image. A secret 
always made public, but understood alas, too rarely.” 


LAWRENCE CatcaGno: Ecume Noire, oil, 
46x 35”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 


Lawrence CaLcacGno: White River, Pacific Series 
No. 9, oil, 45 x 58”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 





JouHn Anperson: R. R. Crossing, oil, 
30x 40”, 1953. Collection of the Artist. 


Joun Anperson: Div B-O, oil, 36x 
48”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 


John Anderson 


Age: 32 Born: Mankato, Minn. Studied: Walker 
Art Center School, Academie de la Grande Chau 
miére. Address: 9165 W. Bush Lake Rd., Minnea 
polis, Minn. Dealer: Kilbiride Bradley Gallery, 17 
No. 6 St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ro emarie Beck 


Age: 32 Born: N.Y.C. Studied: B.A. Oberlin Col- 
lege, Columbia U., N.Y.U., Atelier Robert Mother- 


well. Address: Woodstock, N.Y. (Box 382) Dealer: 
Peridot Gallery, 820 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


RosemariE Beck: Painting #1, oil, 
64x 49”, 1952. Collection of the Artist. 


Rosemarie Beck: Painting #2, oil, 
48 x 64”, 1953. Collection of the Artist. 
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Frep J. BERMAN: White City No. 2, oil, 36x 48”, 1955. Collection of the Artist, 


Fred Berman 


Age: 29 Born: Milwaukee, Wis. Studied: B.S. Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee; M.S. U. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. Address: 2803 E. Belleview Pl., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


“I have always been interested in old buildings: houses, 
walls, store fronts and windows. I painted a number of 
facades, some of which consist entirely of one portion of a 
weathered wall with torn paper, scribblings and crumbling 
wood or brick. I was primarily interested in color, form and 
texture. My concern with these elements led me to experi- 
ment with a combination of collage and oil. These paintings 


16 


are without subject matter. I have worked with this combined 
technique since 1950. In these paintings neither the coliage 
nor oil remains independent: each complements, and becomes 
closely related to, the other. 

“For the past year I have been painting city forms, wor! ing 
for a shimmering, evanescent quality. To achieve this I l:ave 
used a considerably lighter palette, experimenting wit! 4 
great variety of whites. The form is much less specific «nd 
there is almost no drawing at all — as in ‘White City ' m- 
ber 2.’ 

“I am very concerned that the size of my painting be 
appropriate to the concept. I paint mainly with oils and use 
both masonite and canvas.” 





Carmen L. Cicero: The Midget Mammoth, 
oil, 43 x 78”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 


Carmen L. Cicero: The Cautious Goldbug, 
oil, 26x 46”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 


Carmen L. Cicero: Abstraction, oil, 41x 
59”, 1954. Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. 


Carmen L. Cicero 


Age: 28 Born: Newark, N.J. Studied: Newark State 
Teachers College (Fine Arts), Hunter College (un- 
der R. Motherwell), Hans Hofmann. Address: 68 
Lehigh Ave., Newark 8, N.J. Dealer: Peridot Gal- 
lery, 820 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


“Painting today is not an integral part of society as it was 
in the past. As the contemporary painter moves toward his 
goal, he draws himself further and further away from his 
fellow men, until at last he finds himself in the paradoxical 
position of having a profound understanding of his environ- 
ment but no rapport with the majority of the people in it. 

“Despite this breach, apparently unique in history, the 
artist’s compulsion to paint remains. He has the same desire 
as had the painters in the past to transmit his visual excite- 
ment, to evoke pleasure, joy, and humor through the successful 
ordering of the elements of painting. But today he must 
understand and accept the futility of working for a hostile or 
an indifferent public. 

“Painters today learn their art more from paintings than 
from nature. They must be conscious of painting, past and 
present. But once having absorbed its meaning, the artist must 
avoid imitation and find his own visual language, his own 
symbols, his own reality of line, form and color. 

“My visual world is essentially one of motion. Whether my 
forms be animalistic or purely abstract, they possess dynamic 
energy and movement; movement held or checked in motion 
by the surrounding dark areas. The forms themselves are 
unified by vigorous, darting lines. I strive to achieve an 
illusion of flatness in my painting; my world of space being 
exactly one and one quarter inches from the nearest object 
to the farthest. A subdued light, occasionally golden in tone, 
dominates my canvases. 

“I have been variously described as an abstract expressionist 


and a lyrical romanticist — whatever that means.” 





James W. Boynton: Thun- 
derstorm: 1955, oil, 34x 48”, 
1955. Houston Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. 


James W. Boynton 


Age: 27 Born: Fort Worth, Texas. Studied: Texas 
Christian University. Address: c/o Art Dept., Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas. Dealer: La 


Galeria Escondida, Taos, N.M. 


“I believe that I should not like to undertake to express 
my outlook regarding painting except in relationship to my 
own painting and to the present, for I seek no unnecessary 
future confinement. Nor should I like to justify a particular 
painting verbally for I feel that the work must succeed or 
fail on a purely visual basis —not as a piece of literature. 

“To me, a successful painting is a combined emotional and 
intellectual statement of an individual; a personal view of 
his experience; a search for a creative personal expression. 
In the development of a painting there must also be a com- 
munion between the artist and each work together with a 
process of analysis and elimination so that the experience of 
painting will remain valid whether or not the product. 

“To date a great deal has been done with the two-dimen 
sional surface to the extent that there are left mostly minor — 
variations of major ideas which often prove to be dead-ends 
without any possibility for growth and enlargement. I do not 
feel, however, that the two-dimensional surface can be ignored 
either, for it holds the key to whatever follows. 

“In my own work I have tried to emphasize space and s‘ruc- 
ture —the infinite with the definite. I have leveled my own 
approach not at a denial but instead an affirmation of my com 
posite visual experience. This often puts me in the real of — 
the representative, leastwise of the communicative, which 14 
hope is a re-evaluation of structure and space rather then @ 
reassertion. Not that I have avoided or necessarily will 2 ‘oid 
the non-objective, but in my own case the stimulus that pro- 
vides the reference has so far offered a more lasting emoti>nal 
vitality than has come through with the non-objective «sed 
for its own sake, which has been primarily decorative.” 


James W. Boynton: Cove, oil, 39x 
20”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 
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Cecil Lang Casebier 


Age: 33 Born: Fort Stockton, Texas. Studied: Uni- 
versity of Southern Calif., University of Texas. 
Address: 107 Calumet Pl., San Antonio, Texas. 
Dealer: The Art Center, Inc., 3607 Broadway, San 
Antonio, Texas; Pan American Galleries, 502 Villita 
St., San Antonio, Texas. 


“I am searching naively for truth; for a personal aesthetic 
truth, for the truth of beauty, enigmatic as it may be. I am 
frankly concerned with ‘surface’ of painting, since any experi- 
ence derived from two-dimensional art forms must ultimately 
come from this ‘surface.’ I believe the completeness of state- 
ment is vital no matter how immature the statement . . . that 
profundity is in the artist first and then the product of his 
effort.” 


Cec, anc CASEBIER: Cyclone, oil, 
30 x 3£ 1955. Collection of the Artist. 

























































Cecm Lane Casesier: Five Men on a Ladder, 
oil, 72 x 24”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 








Epwarp Corker: Bird, 
oil, 30x 24”, 1955. Col- 
lection of the Artist. 


Epwarp CoLker: Strange Fig- 
ures, color etching, 1434 x 10”, 
1955. Collection of the Artist. 


Edward Colker 


Age: 28 Born: Philadelphia, Pa. Studied: Phile 
delphia Museum School of Art. Address: 1610 Locust 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Dealer: Korman Galiery, 
835 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.; The Print Club, 1614) 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epwarp Cotker: Mountain Caravan, color etch- 
ing, 1434x12”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 





Sam Francis: Red and Black No. 1, oil, 
1717x3744”, 1954. Martha Jackson, New York. 
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Sam Francis: Red, oil, 78x 
48”, 1950. Frua de Angeli, Paris. 


Sam Francis 


Age: 32 Born: San Mateo, Calif. 
Studied: M.A. University of California, 
Berkeley. Address: 14 rue Tiphaine, 
Paris 15, France. Dealer: Martha Jack- 
son Gallery, 32 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. 
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Joun Huttserc: Night Fantasy, oil, 51x 
38”, 1954. Martha Jackson, New York. 
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Joun Huttserc: The Airport, oil, 48 x 96”, 
1951-53. Dr. Daniel Schneider, New York. 


Joun Hu tserc: The Flying Box, oil, 3914 
x 65144”, 1954. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


John Hultberg 


Age: 33 Born: Berkeley, Calif. Studied: Calif. 
Scho: of Fine Arts, San Francisco; Art Students’ 
League, N.Y.C. Address: c/o Dealer. Dealer: Martha 
Jackson Gallery, 32 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. 


“I s-arted painting seriously in 1947 at the California School 
e Arts, San Francisco, at that time being inspired by 
‘w York non-objective painters who were then gaining 
ition, as well as certain West Coast painters. On attend- 
» Art Students’ League in 1949 I underwent a change of 
although my basic aims and sympathies remained the 
The exhilaration of my first contact with so-called 
st-act expressionism” having. worn off, I tried to make 


paintings that were more complete and solid in themselves, 
incorporating what I could of the poetic and fluid quality of 
my abstract influence with a rather rigid landscape style, 
using perspective, silhouette and chiarascuro to achieve my 
aims, aims I may add that I feel I am far from realizing. I 
have never felt that it was valuable to belong to any move- 
ment or to regard such movements as pushing forward the 
frontiers of any tradition of modern art. Lately I have been 
able to think of myself simply as an individual producing 
phenomena which may someday have their own value, and it 
is as such individuals that I admire today’s leading artists. 
Any techniques or facilities that I may have learned I feel will 
strengthen rather than, as some critics and artists believe, 
impede my development as an idiosyncratic artist.” : 








Rosert EsHoo: Evolution of a Day, mixed media, 
38144 x 25%”, 1955. Jerry Goldberg, Boston, Mass. 


Rosert EsHoo: Spatial Gyration, mixed media, 
1914 x 1644”, 1955. Swetzoff Gallery, Boston, Mass. 


Robert Eshoo 


Age: 29 Born: Hartford, Conn. Studied: Rar dal] 
School, Hartford; Vesper George School of Art, 
Boston; Boston Museum School, from 1950-55. Ad. 
dress: 161 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Dealer: Swetz. 
off Gallery, 66 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“The statement of the artist should be personally motivated 
and should awaken in the observer a desire to form concepts 
of his own. This should be the initial goal. The observer 
need not be tutored in any language of visual thought. The 
response from the visual statement can be comprehended by 
him and can be related to his own personality. The statement 
should project the observer into realms of unlimited horizons, 
allowing him latitude in his thoughts, ideas and conclusions. 

“Approach and aim are integrated in my work. The: 
approach to materials used and, therefore, to the work itself is 
handled with a respect and sympathy demanded by the 
observer of the final statement of the work. The aim is no 
better than the approach or route by which it is achieved, 
A successful marriage of plan and execution makes a valid 
account. 

“Technique is secondary to the final statement. Too often 
it is overemphasized and overplayed which tends to jeopardize 
the conception. If technique and thought can _ culminate 
simultaneously, there can be a resolution of cadence and 
harmony.” 
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Thomas Hughes Ingle 


Age: 35 Born: Evansville, Ind. Studied: Princeton 
(B.A. in humanities), life classes with Robert Lahr 
in Evansville, drawing and painting with Fran Sol- 


dini ix Calif. Address: Box 369, Old Lyme, Conn. 


Tuomas Hucues Incite: Anastasis, magna and oil on 
masonite, 42x48”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 


Tuomas Hucues Incite: Drawing, colored 
inks, 14x 17”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 























Corrapo Marca-Retui: The Vestibule, collage, 
4914 x 414%”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 





Corrado Marca-Relli 


Age: 42 Born: Boston, Mass. Studied: Here and 
abroad, mostly self-taught. Address: Fireplace Foad, 
East Hampton, L.I., N.Y. Dealer: Stable Gailery, 
58 St. & 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 


Corravo Marca-Retui: Seated Figure, collage, 
4914 x 4914”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 





the Artist. 


Corrapo Marca-Retui: The Inquisitor, collage, 60 x 42”, 1955. Collection of 
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JULES KIRSCHENBAUM: 
David and Goliath, tem- 
pera, 58x26”, 1955. M. P. 
Rome, Philadelphia, Pa. 


&s 








| Jules Kirschenbaum 





Age: 25. Born: N.Y.C. Studied: Brooklyn Museum 
Art School. Address: 21 E. 10 St., N.Y.C. Dealer: 
| 

Harry Salpeter Gallery, 42 E. 57 St., N.Y.C. 





JULES KIRSCHENBAUM: 
Portrait of My Father, 
oil, 28 x 13”, 19s. 
Collection of the Artist. 
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JuLes KiIRSCHENBAU> : The t Gers 
Playground, oil, 40x5 , 1954. 
Collection of the Artist. 
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Geracp W. McLaucuiin: The Orator and the Ladies, oil, 28 x 42”, 1955. Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Gerald W. McLaughlin 


Age: 29 Born: Sacramento, Calif. 
Studied: Chouinard Art Institute, Los 
Angeles. Address: 210 Fir St., Park 
Forest, Ill. 


“Certainly art is in the world of ideas 
(rather than the world of objects) in our time. 


Each man has his notion of what exists behind 
the veil of his apparent world and in himself. 


Passe Fin tcp ad 


poe eee ot Nha ee 


“The artist is fortunate in that he’s discov- 
ered a language that hints at, and sometimes 
even describes with great accuracy, this reality 


that lies below the surface of things. 


% 


“He deals these days in essences. 
“These essences are hard to find because 


they’re_ realities submerged in an artificial 


Piche hainelicde ocseteabe. 


world. 

“We who paint pictures or sculpt forms are 
indeed fortunate, because now and then we see 
with clarity, and then are able to speak of 


what we’ve seen.” 


WV. McLaucuiin: The Fighters, oil, 
1955. Collection of the Artist. 





Easton Pribble 


Age: 38 Born: Falmouth, Ky. Studied: University 
of Cincinnati. Address: 207 Vine St., Lawrenceburg, 


Ind. Dealer: Alan Gallery, 32 E. 65 St., N.Y.C. 


“Though I occasionally turn to other subjects, I am_pri- 
marily a painter of landscape. Since my childhood, which was 
spent mostly in the country, I have always felt a real com- 
panionship for the landscapes that I have known. Perhaps 
the only kind of mysticism that I have ever experienced, if 
one may call it that, is the attachment of personal identities 
to the various elements of landscapes. 

“Having begun my career working from nature, or reality 


if you wish since I refer also to other aspects of nature than 


30 


Easton Prisste: Near Dusk, oil, 16x30’, 195°. 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Bowen, South Pasadena, Cai:'. 


Easton Prisste: Pine Woods, oil, 3614 x 56”, 1954 
55. Whitney Museum of American Art, New ‘ ork. 


landscape, I later felt considerable attraction, like mar of 
my generation, to the idea of working with purely inv -nted 
and improvised form. This was an invaluable experienc. It 
brought me to a realization of building pictorial form © 2an- 
ically or plastically instead of working only with sv face 
planes. Those completely abstract pictures eventually en. »led 
me to focus my thinking and feeling onto a broader conce ‘ion 
of nature than had been possible before. Every year am 
more impressed by the singularity of abstract principle and 
natural reality. Returning in recent years to a more « rect 
interpretation of nature, I think that I’ve been able to r: lize 
some deeper harmonies of form and meaning. I hope t' :t a 
I work on I will be able to harmonize these basic ele: ents 


into an even more sympathetic unity.” 
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xt ANDREW ParKER: Bosnia, 
191!, watercolor, 19x11%”, 1954. The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 








ert Andrew Parker 


8 Born: Norfolk, Va. Studied: Art Institute 

cago, Skowhegan School of Painting, Atelier 
Idress: Doansburg Road, Brewster, N. Y. 
Roko Gallery, 51 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C. 


ims are simple: Most important I like to paint as 
1 as often as possible. My watercolors serve no im- 
unction, political, social or religious, nor do I feel 


attached or attracted to any school of painting. 


n things move me to paint, but even to me these 
‘m completely unrelated; machines, ships, animals, 
jirds (big ones), some poetry, some prose, airplanes, 


jazZ, Monuments, certain years, certain countries. My 


Rosert ANDREW PARKER: Woman Wearing a Green Hat, water- 
color, 18 x 12”, 1953. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, III, New York. 


aims then, I suppose, are to continue investigating these things 
and painting them. 

“I don’t imagine my methods are unusual for a watercolorist. 
I make hundreds of them; a few are worth saving. I work 
sitting on the floor because you can reach everything you need 
without knocking it off a table. I use a lot of inks with the 
watercolors, dyes and some of my own mixtures. I use shelf 
paper, bond, charcoal paper and some watercolor papers. I 
prefer shelf paper to the others; it is more relaxing for me to 
work on a paper which doesn’t cost $1.80 a sheet. I always 
work on very wet paper. 

“I’m afraid the painters I admire are as unlike each other 
as the subjects I prefer: Paolo Uccello, who is for me the 
greatest, Jan Vermeer, Charles Demuth and Piero della Fran- 


cesca.” 
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Larry Rivers 













Age: 32 Born: N.Y.C. Studied: 
Musie at Juilliard, art with Hans 
Hofmann. Address: Southampion, 
N.Y. Dealer: Tibor de Nagy Gal- 
lery, 24 E. 67 St., N.Y.C. 











Larry Rivers: Steven, oil, 48x42”, 1954. 
Southampton Museum, Southampton, L. I. 





Larry Rivers: George Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, oil and pencil on canvas, 5% x 
111%”. Museum of Modern Art, New * ork. 
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Rosert D. Ray: Indian Land, tritee on gesso panel, 48 
x 52”, 1955. A. G. Jan Ruhtenberg, Colorado Springs, Col. 


ae | Robert D. Ray 


83% X 4 4 3 , . 

sork, | 280: 31 Born: Denver, Colo, Studied: Drake Uni- , 
vers», Des Moines; University of Southern Califor- 
nia. os Angeles; Centro De Estudios Universitarios, 


Mes City College. Address: Box 1538, Taos, N.M. 
Dea -: La Galerie Escondida, Taos, N.M. 


“=p ing must communicate. A painter pleases himself first, 
certa but uselessly unless his subjective expression is re 
mea ul to others. I want to reach three types of observers: 
criti: tists and public (all of whom look for different things 
in a ure). Yet, the public is most important. It is the 
perso iterested in looking but not necessarily with an art 
educ i whom I want to reach, without the loss of the 
paint: elements that satisfy the critic and artist. 

a! ique interests me enormously as a painter, is essential 
to th: ture, but is really only a basis as the public usually 
does and should not have to care how a picture is put 

. toget. The impact of a picture should be immediate and 
not i ult of analysis. 

“It he picture which must be enjoyed primarily and not 
the ; er’s verbalization. If a painting could be stated in 


ere would be no value or need for the picture.” 







Rosert D. Ray: Hopi Country, mixed media on 
canvas, 40x20”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 








CorRNELIS RUHTENBERG: Bon- 
nie, oil and tempera, 22 x 9”, 
1954. Collection of the Artist. 


Cornelis Ruhtenberg 


Age: 32 Born: Riga, Latvia. Studied: The Hoch- 
schule Fur Bildende Kunste, Berlin. Address: 232 
W. 14 St., N.Y.C. Dealer: Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 
S7 St, N.Y. 


“I would like my pictures to be beautiful and though beau- 
tiful might be a vague term, I cannot find a better one. 

“T want them to be beautiful in content, in composition and 
in the way they are painted, and without a human face or 
figure, I am not satisfied with the content. 

“I do not want to express any philosophy, I do not want to 
comment on our time, I simply want to create a world within 
the picture frame that is ordered and complete and which 
has something more than objects, pigment, form and color, 


something I can only call soul.” 


CORNELIS RUHTENBERG: 


Boys, oil, 48 


x 40”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 
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SHOSHANNAH: Eleemosynary Quartette, oil, 


Shoshannah 40x 30”, 1949. Collection of the Artist. 


« 


A ge 34 Born: Detroit, Mich. Studied: Art Institute acceptance of my role as a mother in a family of four. My 
of { hicago. Address: 6827 So. Ridgeland, Chicago, painting, therefore, reflects, and is absorbed into the patterns 
of family living. 


Riscis 

“During my most fruitful working periods, I work on 

“Pati ' : me ; five or six oil paintings simultaneously, stopping often to draw 

iting, to me, is an extension of living, and interwoven si } , : : 
‘ ; . ; ‘ with ink, pencil, pastel, ete. By working in this manner I 
into ~~ life process, not a thing apart from it. In earlier ; P — 
; : ‘ . am able to relate learning experiences from one painting to 
year: worked in a manner consonant with the particular : 
he ‘ ; ; the next, and from one medium to the other. 

patte’ of living in which I was immersed; so today, my work pene ee ‘ shill 

1 ’ : ny This pattern of painting permits me to relate painting to 
anc rk habits are predicated on the understanding and : : . . 

‘ the many feelings and emotions one experiences in a normal 
day. The feelings that cannot be expressed in one work can 
be expressed in another. This pattern helps cleanse the emo- 
tions which in turn makes way for new creations. 

“In my work I am particularly conscious of how my mate- 
rials can best express life as I see it. Through the various 
mediums I work with, I attempt to focus the eye and the 

- emotions on nature and life about me. 

“In my use of materials to interpret the subject matter of 
a particular work, I try to retain the natural quality of both 
the materials and the subject matter. Whatever draftsmanship 
there is flows from the movement of the colors originating 
with the subject matter. It is the interplay of the colors I 
use, which completes the interpretation and expression in a 


given work.” 


SHOSHANNAH: Sunday in the Park, oil, 18 x 24’, 
1952. Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Baker, Baltimore, Md. 





Jack Zajac 


Age: 25 Born: Youngstown, Ohio. Studied: C are. 
mont Graduate School at Scripps College. Add> ss: 
351 N. Cambridge Ave., Claremont, Calif. De: er; 
Landau Gallery, 702 N. LaCienega, Los Ang-les, 


California. 


“Just as I find an explanation of flight in aeronautic:', or 
love in biological terms inadequate, so do I feel thai any 
analysis of the act of painting as anything but a simple mi<acle 
is impossible. 

“The phenomenon of flight and the sea, the dignity oi the 
acceptance of death as of life are my prevailing speculation. 
They should not, however, impose themselves upon my own 
personal miracle, the act of painting, by insisting themselves 
an urgent object for commentary, but rather become an 
indelible part of it naturally. 

“Since the act of creation is the most important thing and 
I am proud of the challenges extended and accepted in it, | 
have no real compulsion to display the traces of the pure act 


in ‘finish’.” 


Jack Zayac: Deposition, ink on gray paper, 10x 


16”, 1955. Landau Gallery, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jack Zasac: Fallen Warrior II, oil, 48 x 72’, 


1954. Landau Gallery, Los Angeles, Calij. 
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Ex.tiotr R. Twery: Shopping Center II, oil, 16x20”, 
1952. Dr. and Mrs. Ralph V. Platou, New Orleans, La. 


Etutiotr R. Twery: Big City Canyon, oil, 


| he 
Elliott R. Twery 33x20’, 1952. Collection of the Artist. 


A Gk Sa kt Mt eh ted et ll ak Pir si ber isime 


Age: 32. Born: Chicago, Ill. Studied: B.A. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; M.A. State Uni- 


versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Address: 234 Douglas 
«, New Orleans 23, La. 


the greater part of my life I have resided in large 
an cities like Chicago, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
‘ork. This environment — my heritage — provides the 
material for much of my work. I am excited by the 
electric blues and reds of the blinking, glowing neon 
‘and. I revel in the crowds, the glittering shop win- 
he golden aura of theatre marquees, the smells of 
: and perfume. I’m awed by the monstrous walls of 
‘s, and repulsed by the monstrous walls of advertising. 
xperiences move me to paint, often the same subject 
‘d along different formal’ lines to discover new facets 
1g and meaning. Since these experiences are varied, 
tions may be satiric or humorous, lyric or dramatic. I 
motivation is more important than method, that tech- 
ill change and vary as motivation demands. Because 
nental attitude, I have no one method or formula for 
on, but rather a desire to find the strongest formal 
ation appropriate to the problem. I feel strongly the 
* some reference, be it ever so slight, to recognizable 
and hope by inventiveness, imagination and vitality to 
sual poetry.” 





Water WittiAMs: Pawnshop, oil, 36 
x 31”, 1955. Roko Gallery, New York. 


Water WIiLttAMs: Dawn, oil, 22 x 28”. 1953. 
Hon. William Benton, Southport, Conn. 
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Water WituiAMs: Poultry Market, oil, 


46 x 38”, 1953. 


Walter Williams 


Age: 35 Born: Brooklyn, N.Y. Studied: Brooklyn 
Art School. Address: 33 Abenra, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Dealer: Roko Gallery, 51 Greenwich Ave., 
New York City. . 


Collection of the Artist. 
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SCULPTORS 


Ruth Asawa 


Age: 30 Born: Norwalk, Calif. Studied: Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, Black Moun- 
tain College, N.C. Address: 21 Saturn, San 
Francisco 14, Calif. Dealer: Peridot Gallery, 
820 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Rutw Asawa: Untitled, brass wire, 
42”, 1954. Philip Johnson, New York. 


RutH Asawa: Untitled, black iron wire, 
24”, 1954. Nelson Rockefeller, New York. 





CAMPOLI: Jonah and the Whale, 


Cosuo 
:”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 


lead. 


10 Campoli 
> Born: South Bend, Ind. Studied: Art 
of Chicago. Address: 6501 So. Laflin, 


36, Ill. Dealer: Fairweather-Hardin 


139 E. Ontario St., Chicago, II. 


Cosmo Campout: Bird Mother, reinforced 
concrete, 30”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 

















Ezio Martinelli 


Age: 41 Born: West Hoboken, N.J. Studied: Acad- 
emy of Fine Art, Bologna, Italy; National Academy 
of Design, N.Y.C. Address: 121 W. 85 St., N.Y.C. 
Dealer: Willard Gallery, 23 W. 56 St., N.Y.C. 





Ezio MartTIneELLi: Phoenix II, bronze, 16x 
1544”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 











Ezio MartTINELLI: Demiurge, bronze, 914 x 18”, 1954. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


































Roy Gussow 


Age: 36 Born: Brooklyn, N. Y. Studied: Institute 
of Design, Chicago; Archipenko, N.Y.C. Address: 
110 Cox Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 
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”, 1954. 
» York. 





Roy Gussow: Discontinuous Trio, steel, 
22”, 1953. Collection of the Artist. 


Roy Gussow: Figure (Mitosis #3), 
stee!, 21”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 






Roy Gussow: Embarred, stainless steel and 
concrete, 48”, 1954. ‘Collection of the Artist. 

















Juan Nickrorp: Running Dog, steel, 


23”, 1954. Sculpture Center, New York. Juan Nickrorp: Ghost, steel, 1214” 
AT Py 5 ° 23 


1950. Sculpture Center, New York. 
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Juan Nicxrorp: Loneliness, steel, 15”, 
1955. Sculpture Center, New York. 


121”, 
Y ork. 


Juan Nicxrorp: Seated Figure, steel, 
26”, 1955. Sculpture Center, New York. 


Juen Nickford 


Ag 39 Born: Cuba. Studied: University of Havana 
of Architecture; San Alejandro Art School; 

ure Center, N.Y.C. Address: c/o Dealer. 

De: Sculpture Center, 167 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. 


possibilities offered to the sculptor by new methods 


an: aniques for working in metals are practically unlimited. 


He ‘0 longer bound to the block concept of carving nor 
dep: ent upon the foundry for the permanency of his works. 
He » -hle to concentrate all of his efforts on the actual act 
of ‘on without undue concern over the material itself. 


* ise of this, the urge toward an order in physical space, 
asic” ‘rom poetic implications, has become dynamic and at 
the ne time spontaneous. The element of intuition is 


unre. -ained by former inhibitions.” 
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RicHARD STANKIEWICZ: Machine Elements, iron 
and steel, 9”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 


Richard Stankiewicz 


Age: 33 Born: Philadelphia, Pa. Studied: Hans 
Hofmann, Leger and Zadkine in Paris. Address: 55 
Bond St., N.Y.C. Dealer: Hansa Gallery, 210 Central 
Park So., N.Y.C.; Allan Frumkin Gallery, 152 East 
Superior St., Chicago, II. 





“Of course, the first intention in my work is communication 
—and the second would be form, according to one sysicm oF 
another. Where the sculpture is non-figurative, then the com- 
munication is either an appeal to an aesthetic appreciation of 
the form or unconscious association with images. In reg:rd to 
the materials I use — well, a good logical explanation would ; 
be difficult. For my part, the only thing to be said is ‘hat | 
like them, that scruffy surfaces have a strong appeal ‘09 me 
and that the postures and attitudes to be seen in < indry 
accidental objects are extremely exciting. They are sug: estive 
of the human, Then, too, there are sometimes analogies: ‘o be 
found between the functions of mechanical devices and those 
of organic creatures — which in fact I sometimes use.” 


RicHarp STANKIEwiIcz: Mythological Story, 
steel, 12”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 
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RicHarp STANKIEWICZ: Secretary, steel, 
30”, 1953. Collection of the Artist. 
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Leonarp Baskin: The Poet Laureate, wood- 
cut, 31x55”, 1955. Collection of the Artist. 
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Leonard Baskin 


Age: 33 Born: New Brunswick, N.J. Studied: School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, N.Y.U.; Yale School 
of Fine Arts; Europe. Address: Titans Pier, So. 
Hadley, Mass. Dealer: Grace Borgenicht Gallery, 61 
E. 57 St., N.Y.C.; Boris Mirski Gallery, 166 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


“I am totally uninterested in decoration, nor do I hold it 
seemly that works of art should essentially concern their 
author’s world. I could call myself a realist, as I understand 
that word, one who expresses ideas, notions, feelings and 
beliefs about life; every aspect of it. That this necessitates 
no loss of formal values, the history of art bears witness. I 
do not objurgate the great formal discoveries of the modern 
movement. Quite the opposite, my desire is to learn these 
lessons and to couple them to my purpose. I seek enrich- 
ment for my work in the natural world, in the world of man, 
in art itself. I should characterize my prints and drawings 
as didactic and moralistic, and ‘trust they have become so 
through the devices of what was once called ‘significant 


+ ee] 


form’. 


Mid-Century Monster, pen and ink, 36 


x 24”, 1952. Mr. and Mrs. James Stagliano, Boston, Mass. 


LEQNARD BASKIN: 


1955. Collection of the Artist. 
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R« bert Broner 


Ag 33 Born: Detroit, Mich. Studied: B.A. and 
M... Wayne University, Detroit.; member S. W. 
Hav ier’s “Atelier 17.” Address: 460 W. 187 St., 
N.) C. Dealer: Wellons Gallery, 70 E. 56 St., N.Y.C.; 
Garelick’s Gallery, 20208 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 


“Sinee 1952 I have worked in a medium which, for me, is a 
middie ground. I have developed a new monoprint technique 
calle] ‘texture imprints’ which is founded on the exploitation 
of the texture of woven fabrics. The open mesh or tightly 





woven textures of various fabrics are dramatized by brilliant 
color and contrasted by flat areas of black. The tactile quality 
of these textures is compelling compared to those available 
to the printmaker in soft-ground etching, or to the painter. 

“In the last few years most of my prints and- paintings have 
been concerned with the subject matter of subways. The 
cavernous stations, the architectural and mechanical details 
of tile, turnstiles and trains and the large groups of people are 
endlessly fascinating. The expanse of textural repeats of sub- 
way details — stairs, railings, columns — lends itself to the 
texture imprint technique.” 





Rosert Broner: Pro Musica Antiqua Recital, texture imprint, 
18 x 36”, 1954. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Masserman, Detroit, Mich. 





Rosert Broner: Mother and Children, texture imprint, 
24 x 36”, 1955. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Reynolds, New York. 











Lee Cuesney: Pierced and Beset, intaglio color print, 16x24”, 1951-53. 
Collections of University of Southern California Gallery, Los Angeles; Brad- 
ley University, Peoria, Ill.; Dallas Museum of Art, Dallas, Texas; Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa.; Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Lee Chesney 


Age: 35 Born: Washington, D.C. Studied: B.A. 
University of Colorado; M.A. State University of 
Iowa; Joslyn Memorial Museum, Omaha, Neb.; Mill 
Race Lithographic Studio, San Antonio. Address: 
704 Ventura Road, Champaign, III. Dealer: The 
Contemporaries, 959 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


“As an artist I am concerned with the development of my 
own creative potential. Dedicated to the pursuit of elusive 
artistic truths I find it necessary to orient myself to society 
with its demands and indifferences, to acquire a realization 
of the integrity and responsibility of the artist, his purpose 
and function in our culture. I seek to know my own natural 
strengths and inclinations and to recognize the more atrophied 
aspects of my creative apparatus. A part of this consciousness 
is the sense of complete freedom on the part of the artist: 
freedom to find and be himself, freedom to think, feel and 
respond according to his own being rather than prescribed 
doctrines and above all, the freedom to grow. Marriage to 
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this sense of freedom is self-discipline. 

“If it is agreed that a work of art is among other things a 
means of plumbing the mysteries of life and the universe, 
that it is a bridge which enables us to cross from the known to 
the unknown, from the physical and factual to the spiritual 
and metaphysical; then the way this is accomplished must be 
very personal to each artist, and the depth of insight, d«gree 
of profundity, kind of beauty and type of vision grow out of 
the depth and totality of his experience. 

“Naturally the matter of techniques bears thoughtful con 
sideration. Any technique, new or old, is a means to an 
Any technique is of value if it serves that end, and of no °: 
no matter how brilliant or how unique or how tradition | 
it does not. It is my belief that a technique should not im; 
itself on the observer’s consciousness but should retai 
inconspicuous even anonymous position with regard tc 
real content, the meaning of the work. In this way tech: i 
supports and reinforces the expression. In any discussic 
description of techniques it should be clearly understood 
the need exists first; the technique attempts to satisfy that « 
and ultimately from such attempts the work of art eme: 
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35 Born: Philadelphia, Pa. Studied: Philadel- 
Museum School of Art. Address: 521 E. Tulpe- 

en St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. Dealer: The Print 
1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A‘cer concentrating for a number of years in all the graphic 
medi~, I have recently progressed to painting. The discovery 
that ~y color lithographs were getting more like paintings 
made me recognize another transitional step in my work. Not 
only was the printing getting too complex but I found I was 
using a lithograph stone for a canvas. Limiting the amount of 
color in my prints was then necessary to differentiate them 
from my paintings. 

“My first paintings were derived from my prints. Later, 
this seemed such an uncreative procedure that today there is 
little relation between the form and content of the two media. 

“T have no set rule for my approach to the creation of 
pictures. Visual and even literary stimuli are at times the 
trigger mechanisms for my expression. Other stimuli may be 
entirely emotional and subconscious and the picture evolves 
from that start.” 
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Jerome Kaptan: Burlesque, lithograph, 
164% x 2244”, 1954. Collection of the Artist. 


JEROME KapiLan: Bontche Schweig, aquatint, 1134 x 1434”, 
1954. Print Club Permanent Collection, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BenJAMIN L. WiGFALL: Secrets, etching, 18 x 12”, 


1955. 
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Benjamin L. Wigfall 


Age: 24 Born: Richmond, Va. Studied: 
Hampton Institute, Va.; State University 
of Iowa; Yale University School of Design. 
Address: c/o Art Dept., Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va. 


Benyamin L. WicFAtL: untitled, etching. 6% 
24”, 1955. David Prescott, New Haven, ( ont 





Harotp Paris: Death in the Shop, lithograph, 21 x 16”, 
1952. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harold Paris 


Age: 30 Born: Edgemere, N.Y. Studied: 


self-taught. Address: Thiersch Strasse 37, 
Munich, Germany. Dealer: Weyhe Gal- 
lery, 794 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


“Often an idea or image lies dormant within me 
until some fresh new experience re-awakens it. 
I then proceed to work, and through the activity 


of creating, these dormant images take form and x ; : 
: Harotp Paris: Where Are We Going?, etching on lucite, 


expand. Sometimes I will evolve a whole series 233, x121,”, 1948. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
based on a theme and therefore, will have a dozen 


pieces of work similarly related. 

“It is my objective as an artist to reflect the 
forces of good and evil that exist in man, present 
and unsaid in each of us. I seek greater under- 





standi»:z of the world that confronts me, but I 
disagr:; with those contemporary concepts which 
abstra: artists from their heritage. The problem 
of the ow’ or technique and the ‘why’ or motiva- 
tion, is one that I have battled out for some time. 
It is m inherent belief that the humanistic values 
are the heart and soul of the creative work, and 
if the “-hy’ is sufficiently clear, the ‘how’ will re- 





solve i:-clf of its own volition. 
“I f .1 it necessary to establish every kinship 
possib' — emotional, intellectual, spiritual, be- 
tween » yself and the past, so that I may integrate 
it with he problems of my own age. It has been 
said of his age, that we live in a mechanical and 
dehum::ized era — if this is so, then the greater 
the ne: . for an art which deals with basic human Harotp Paris: The Medium, etching and aquatint, 18 x 24”, 


values .:.d whose primary concern is Mankind.” 1954. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PROFILE 


John Denman... Collector 


BY ALINE B. SAARINEN 


The words “art collector” used to belong exclu- 
sively to such multi-millionaires as banker J. P. 
Morgan and coal-king Henry Clay Frick. But today 
they belong as much to John Denman, Northwest 
Stratocruiser pilot on the Tokyo-Manila run. Not 
that the pilot owns million-dollar Raphaels. How- 
ever, on a flier’s salary, Denman has built an admir- 
able collection of American art. Not paintings of the 
Wild West, nor Happy Family calendar art, nor 
pilot’s-pin-up Petty girls. But modern American 
art by some of the best of our artists, the ones who 
paint the spirit of our age. 

It is so good a collection, in fact, that 50,000 
Japanese shuffled by the modest-sized pictures when 
they were exhibited in Tokyo in 1951. And when 
the collection was recently sent to New York for a 
showing at The Alan Gallery, the critics praised it. 
To the Denmans it has been a key which has un- 
locked a dozen doors. 

There is nothing egg-head or arty about small-town 
Missouri-born John Denman. His looks are as reg- 
ular and neat as the props of the giant plane he 
flies; his voice is as steady as the whir of its engines; 
his off-duty clothes are as correctly understated as 
his pilot’s uniform; and he even eats Wheaties for 
breakfast. He seems indistinguishable, in fact, from 
any other commercial pilot, which is to say he looks 
like the Typical Clean Cut or Arrow Collar Type 
American male. 

But this forty-one-year-old American is driven by 
an alert curiosity and a bright enthusiasm for the 
twentieth century. This is why he was susceptible 
to the flying bug when it bit him during his student 
days at Washington University in St. Louis; why 
he likes monkeying with the intricacies of hi-fi 
equipment and messing into his ten-year-old son’s 
chemistry. set today; why he likes to travel and 
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with Head in the Clouds 





JoHn DENMAN. Photo courtesy Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


sightsee and live in strange lands; and why he and 
his energetic, blue-eyed college-sweetheart wife 
Jean have wanted to share the modern artist’s explo- 
ration of the world. John stumbled on to both his 
profession and his major hobby. But he knew them 
for good things when he found them. They both 
transformed what might well have been a routine 
and far less colorful life. 

Nothing in John’s childhood predicted either fly- 
ing or art. His father owned the weekly paper in 
Sikeston, Missouri (population then 5,000). John, 
along with four other little Denmans, had to do 
his stint of presswork, linotyping and reporting 
church socials. “My father forbade me seeing the one 
exciting thing that ever happened in Sikeston,’ he 
recalls nostalgically, “a double execution.” Wha’ the 
after-school job did, however, was to train hi:1 to 
be a journeyman printer so he could finance his 


college education in St. Louis and prepare him 
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ine. table career in an allied field. 
Until a fellow-student urged him to take a ride 
in « Piper Cub one day in 1939, it never occurred 


to John that he would become a pilot. But those 


fifte-n minutes changed his life. And that one “free” 


lesso was subsequently to use up all his savings as, 
too o!d for Air Force pilot training, he went through 
the process of receiving private training, commercial 
license and instrument rating until he became co- 
pilot and, in 1943, captain for Northwest-Orient Air- 
lines. Nor did he dream that as a result of those 
few exhilarating moments at the stick he would 
ultimately feel equally at home in Minneapolis, 
Seattle and New York; would live eight years in 
Tokyo, doing his wife’s errands in Hong Kong in- 
stead of at a St. Louis department store; would fly 
the last commercial plane out of Shanghai before 
the city fell to the Communists and the first com- 
mercial plane into Seoul after the UN recaptured 
the Inchon landing. 

Likewise, until he and Jean bought three $5 
color reproductions of watercolors by John Marin, 
the dean of American painters, to decorate a new 
apartment in St. Paul in 1945, they never thought 
of art collecting. But with that $15 expenditure 
they had embarked on a hobby which would give 
them enormous personal satisfaction, enlarge their 
realm of experience and gnaw at their potential 
savings every year. 

Those Marin reproductions were especially ap- 
pealing to a man who thousands of times has seen 
the world whirl by and the runway lights blur into 
a kaleidoscope as he takes off and lands at 100 miles 
an hour. “Everything in a Marin is in a state of 
motion,” he puts it, “ships, sea, trees, wind. Even 
the buildings — not falling down but moving in a 
sort ©: abstract way. I began to see how art could 
expres: our age.” 

Liv::.z with the reproductions led to Jooking at 
Marir originals in museums and galleries during 
New ‘ork layovers on the Minneapolis-New York 
run. -:on John began wondering “what kind of 
price-!.-s were on those Marins. I knew they were 
expen: ve,” he recalls, “but it was time to find out 
how ©: pensive.” 

So «ec day he ventured into the Downtown Gal- 
lery, . ‘roduced himself and hesitantly asked the 
Price .; a turbulent Marin seascape. When they 
told kh» $1500, he made a polite exit. An hour 
later, ith the DC-3 already being serviced at the 








for vhat was considered his — like his brother’s — 


Newark Airport, the loudspeaker rasped his name. 
On the telephone a man from the Gallery excitedly 
explained there had been a dreadful mistake in 
the price quoted him. “Yes?” John asked hope- 
fully. “That painting isn’t $1500, it’s $2500,” he 
was told. 

That might have finished “art collecting” but 
John is persevering and Jean has a housewife’s re- 
sourcefulness. Maybe paintings by that artist Joe 
Jones, whose work they had seen in St. Louis, were 
less expensive. 

They were. And the dealer at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Galleries in New York urged John to 
try one. “I thought he was crazy,” John says, “tell- 
ing me, ‘Go on, take my valuable painting home!’ 
But he wrapped it in a piece of brown paper and 
I did. There wasn’t much room in the DC-3 for 
that large painting and frame and I had to put it 
in the cockpit each time the plane was being serv- 
iced so no one would put his foot through it.” Too 
large in size and price, the painting went back. 

But a few weeks later John saw a small Joe Jones 
at the AAA Galleries — cold greys and blues and 
bleak desolation — called “Boy Mending Net.” He 
liked it and kept thinking he had seen it before. 
“Suddenly,” he recalls, “I realized it was Alaska. 
I'd been to Nome many times during my service 
with ATC during the war. Actually, ’'m not fond 
of Nome at all — which is nothing against the place 
— I’ve met people who don’t like New York or 
San Francisco and even one man who didn’t like 
Paris. Well. I’m one who doesn’t like Nome. But 
I liked this picture and the price was $100 and in 
less than an hour I was on my way out with our 
first original painting under my arm.” 

John sees nothing astonishing in the fact that he 
and Jean kept on collecting art. His only amaze- 
ment is that more white-collar couples do not. “May- 
be they’re afraid to,” he says, “or maybe they think 
they can’t afford to. But it’s easy and it’s fun. That’s 
why we let Charles Alan show our pictures at his 
gallery — hoping it would persuade other couples 
to begin. We start by looking at as much as we 
can — started in our home-town museum, the 
Walker Art Center, in the Twin Cities. When we 
get interested in a few painters we ‘investigate’ them 
by looking further at the galleries that handle them. 
I’m not the type to go poking into artists’ studios. 
We prefer dealing with art galleries. You can try 
pictures out at home, trade them, even buy on the 


installment plan.” [continued on page 65] 
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BY DOROTHY GEES SECKLER 


Talent on [ts Way .... Laurels for the “New Talent” Artists 
of 1954 and 19355. and for the Experts Who Picked Them. 


REPORTS reaching us from thirty artists across the country 
— we were unable to contact some — give us the following 
picture of a “New Talent” artist one or two years after he 
was chosen by an art authority as a candidate for fame. He 
has not rushed to New York — although fourteen had one- 
man shows there — but has stayed in the locality from which 
he was selected; he obtains his main income from teaching, 
supplemented by sales of his work and by occasional commis- 
sions; for his attachment to “grass roots,” often university 
centers, he is rewarded by one-man shows held for him — 
even occasionally a retrospective — by generous home-town 
publicity and by the patronage of the local gentry. But this 
does not stop him from being invited to the big national 
and even international shows, whose catalogues are certificates 
of arrival in the art world. Twelve “New Talent” artists went 
to the Pittsburgh International and of these four also showed 
at the 1954 and 1955 Whitney Annuals, to make a total of 
thirteen for the latter. Several more appeared in the Whitney 
New Decade show last summer. Paris is no longer considered 
a “must” by our typical talent but if he wins a Fulbright 
(Katzman and D’Arista), he is apt to study in the European 
museums rather than settle for a left-bank fling. His work, 
however, increasingly goes to Europe on traveling shows 
(Bomar, Hartigan) and he may be represented at the Biennale 
at Sio Paulo (Kuntz, Hardy, McClellan) or even in the 
Venice Biennale as Mueller will be this year. 

Success cannot be tabulated in neat quantitative amounts 
since it is qualitatively of such different kinds. The difficulty 
is: how to compare Okada’s almost sold out show at Betty 
Parsons with Pozzatti’s big Cleveland show; Albert’s impor- 
tant commission for religious sculpture with Weinberg’s carved 
figure acquired by the Museum of Modern Art; Fogel’s rash 
of murals with a Paris one-man show for Margo Hoff; Nivola’s 
spread in Time magazine (Oct. 10, 1955) against a symposium 
at Vassar on the work of Grace Hartigan or the several articles 
devoted to her surprising career. ; 

A different kind of success — the achievement of a more 
mature purpose, a deepened vision — does not always register 
in statistics or even in the brief personal accounts that fol- 
low. Reading between the lines one wonders whether the 
visible gains prove that our experts were wonderfully per- 
ceptive in their choices or whether it happened that this 
backing supplied a needed “leg up the ladder?” Perhaps 
some of both. - 


Calvin Albert has sculptured a seven-foot menorah (com- 
missioned by architect Percival Goodman) to be erected out- 
side on the grounds of the latter’s modern new Temple Israel 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. From his successful one-man show at 
the Borgenicht Gallery, his charcoal drawings were purchased 
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by the Metropolitan and Whitney Museums and the Chicago 
Art Institute and his sculpture has been added to the perma 
nent collection of the University of Nebraska. 


Edward Betts received the Pennell Memorial Medal at 
the Philadelphia Watercolor Club and the $100 Pottinger 
Award at the recent exhibition of the California Watercolor 
Society. In February he will hold a large show of his lacquers, 
caseins, watercolors and drawings at Lawrence College, Apple. 
ton, Wisconsin, to be followed in March by a show at the 
Feingarten Gallery, Chicago. His third solo show in New 
York is at Contemporary Arts, Inc., this winter. 


Bill Bomar travelled and sketched through Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece and Spain in 1955, while his work (three pictures) 
was also traveling in France with the exhibition circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts. Last year he was also 
invited to exhibit at the University of Illinois and in the 
Colorado Springs Exhibition for Artists West of the Missis- 
sippi. He had a one-man show at the Weyhe Gallery in New 
York and his work was included in the Denver Museum 
show. His watercolor, “Strata” won the watercolor prize at 
the Fort Worth Art Center. 


Louis Bunce, first introduced to New York in 1952 with a 
selection of paintings at the Museum of Modern Art, has al- 
ready had a retrospective in 1955 at the Portland Art Museum, 
where he teaches. His rhythmically distorted nature motifs 
were also seen in a one-man show at the Heller Gallery in 
New York as well as at the Whitney Annual in 1954, the 
Pittsburgh International, 1955, the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Des Moines Art Center and with Artists West of the 
Mississippi, at the Colorado Springs Art Center. Lithographer, 
serigrapher, and muralist as well as painter, he has received 
awards from the Seattle Art Museum, San Francisco Art 
Association and Northwest Printmakers Association. His work 


Britt Bomar: Taos Landscape, oil. 
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-en acquired by the Whitney and Portland Art Museums, 
by i: Butler Art Institute and Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute .ad by the Colorado Springs Art Center. 


Gar ‘ner Cox, member of Portraits Inc., nationally known 
for bs portraits of such celebrities as Lessing Rosenwald (for 
the ! ational Gallery), Secretary of Defense Robert A. Mar- 
shall and John Hay Whitney, among others, keeps his hand 
and eve free in a “basic series” of crab and flower paintings 
in a .ess precise style. These and others will be seen this 
summer at a large exhibition of his work at the Rockland, 
Maine, Farnsworth Museum, as well as at the Margaret Brown 
Gallery in Boston in the spring. His portraits were repre- 
sented in numerous national shows, and his work was acquired 
by the Boston Museum, the Addison Gallery, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Harvard, Yale, Wellesley and by the Departments 
of State and Defense, U. S. A. He heads the Painting Depart- 
ment at the Museum School of Fine Arts in Boston, replacing 
Karl Zerbe. 


Seymour Fogel made headlines in his native Texas (Betty 
McLean Gallery) as a three-time muralist, speaker — his “The 
Architect, the Painter and the Sculptor” is soon to be pub- 
lished — “home designer” (his own) and prize-winner. His 
American National Bank of Austin, Texas mural has been 
reproduced in Fortune and Interiors and shown at the New 
York Architectural League with the Gold Medal Exhibition. 
After finishing another mural at the University of Texas in 
Houston, he is now at work on a large wall for the First 
National Bank of Waco, Texas. The Dallas Museum has 
acquired “The City” his oil which won the $1,000 purchase 
prize at the Texas State Fair, and his paintings have been 
seen in a half-dozen exhibitions, including the Whitney. He 
will have a one-man show at Duveen-Graham April 24- May 19. 


Robert Frame showed a new boldness and a broader, 
more vigorous handling of nature and architectural themes 
when his work was shown at the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in 
Los Angeles. He also showed last year at the Ruthermore 
Galleries in San Francisco and at the Art Association of 
Sierra Madre, California. 


Sidney Gordin, Constructivist sculptor, who has success- 
fully turned his imagination to the playground and the world 
of chess as well as to the rectangles and rods of his painted 
steel sculpture, received a $250 merit prize award for a steel 
construction in an exhibition sponsored by Bloomingdales’ 
through the Sculptors Guild. The Chess Set, a commission 
executed in a severe but elegant geometry of gold, brass and 
nickel plate, was included in his 1955 one-man show at the 
Borgenicht Gallery. “Construction #10” was the second 
Gordin purchased by the Whitney. His model for a tunnel 
maze, winning the $200 third prize in a competition for play- 
ground equipment, was shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Tom (5 ardy, of Oregon (Kraushaar Gallery), who sculpts 
the par:-open planes of his animals from welded sheet cop- 
per, brass and silver, had his “Yak” reproduced in Time 
magazir= August 15, 1955 and his large “Heifer” was shown 
at the T :ird International Biennale at Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
Whitney Annual in 1955 included one of his sculptures and 
he had - one-man show at the University of British Columbia 
in Vane uver, where he taught during the summer. A Wall 
Street fu has just commissioned him to design and execute 
= — cnown bull-and-bear emblem of the New York Stock 
xenan: |. 


Grace George) Hartigan’s large-scaled figure compo- 


sitions, ich followed her earlier abstractions in a dramatic 
reversa’ -f style, have been the subject of several articles, in- 
cluding -1e in the Saturday Review (April, 55) by James Thrall 
Soby. H. - wall-sized “River Bathers,” acquired by the Museum 
of Mod: 2 Art, was exhibited in their 25th Anniversary Show 
before | ing sent on tour abroad; her “Seated Greek Girl” 








GarpNER Cox 
Portrait of Dr. Arnold Wolfers, oil. 


Siwney Gorpin 
Chess Set, gold and nickel plated brass. 





Tom Harpy 
Heifer, steel. 
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(reproduced in Art in America, Feb. °55) was acquired by 
the Walker Art Center; her 7 by 7 foot “Masquerade” by the 
Chicago Art Institute and “Grand Street Brides,” the :aogt 
talked-about subject in her show at the Tibor de Nagy Gal. 
lery, was acquired by the Whitney. 


Margo Hoff, who taught for six months at the American 
University in Beirut, Lebanon, had one-man shows at the 
Palmer House Gallery, Chicago, at Wildenstein’s Paris Gal. 
leries (as part of her first prize in Chicago’s Magnificent Mile 
Festival), and at the Fairweather-Hardin Gallery, Chicago, 
Her oil, “Mosque” was bought by the University of Illinois, 
“Favorite Song,” a woodcut, by the Philadelphia Museum and 
“Costume-Maker” was invited to the Whitney Annual. She 
will have a one-man show at the Barone Gallery in New York 
this April. 


Paul Keene, best known for his tersely interpretive city 
scenes, won first prize with “Port of New York” in the Tyler 
Alumni Show in Philadelphia. In the exhibition of the John 
Hay Whitney Opportunity Fellowship winners at the D Con. 
temporary Paintings Gallery in Atlantic City, he was one of 
three artists representing former winners who have continued 
to distinguish themselves. He is working on a mural com- 
missioned by a Philadelphia architect. 


William Kienbusch’s “Two Black Pines” has been pur. 
chased by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City and other paintings were bought by the Newark Museum, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Utica’s Munson-Williams-Proe. 
tor Institute, the University of Delaware and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Houston. Following his one-man show at the 
Virginia Museum last spring, he was invited to the New 
Decade exhibition at the Whitney — he also showed in the 
Neuberger Collection there — and to the Pittsburgh Inter. 
national. He will have a one-man show at Kraushaar in late 
February or early March. 


KENzo OKADA 
#7 — Substratum, oil. 
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Rog-r Kuntz of Southern California has shown his emo- 
tione'!y transcribed landscapes in the Biennale in Sao Paulo, 
Brazii, at the University of Illinois and the Pittsburgh Inter- 
natic:.2l and examples have been purchased by the University 
of Il):nois and the Los Angeles Museum. Represented in Los 
Anges by the Landau Gallery, he had a successful one-man 
show jast spring at the Urban (now Ganymede) Gallery in 
New “ork, 


George Mueller’s luminously surfaced, night-toned ab- 
stracticns were shown last year at the Pittsburgh International, 
the Whitney Annual, the Baltimore Museum and with Roy 
Neuberger’s traveling Collector’s Choice Exhibition. Privately 
well collected from the Borgenicht Gallery, his paintings have 
been purchased by the Guggenheim and Whitney Museums 
and invited to the Venice Biennale this year. 


Douglas McClellan, Expressionist from Southern Cali- 
fornia, whose emotionally agitated images have influenced 
many younger painters on the West Coast, was commissioned 
to paint a sixty-foot mural last year for the Los Angeles 
County Fair. His work was shown at the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national and at Sao Paulo, Brazil and in a one-man show at 
the Landau Gallery in Los Angeles. 


Costantino Nivola’s sand sculptures attained a new 
monumentality in his figure-less, 24-foot Four Chaplains Me- 
morial Fountain in Falls Church, Virginia (article, Time, 
Oct. 10, °55) in which he symbolized heroism by emblematic 
panels and an abstractly-sectioned ship’s hull. Nivola’s sculp- 
ture was also used by Raymond Loewy to decorate the en- 
trance to an apartment building at 1025 Fifth Avenue. “Deus” 
(Art in America, Feb. 55) was acquired by the Whitney. The 
Peridot Gallery held a one-man show for him this December 
and January. 


Kenzo Okada last year — his fifth since arriving in this 
country from Japan — showed his poetic abstractions at the 
Corcoran and the Phillips Galleries (which owns his work) 
in Washington, at the Whitney Annual and the Pittsburgh 
International where he won the $300 Garden Club Prize with 
“Soft Beams.” A painting from his extremely successful one- 
man show at Betty Parsons’ was presented to the Museum of 
Modern Art as a Rockefeller gift and other works have en- 
tered the collections of the Guggenheim Museum and Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. 


Marianna Pineda, represented by Boston’s Swetzoff Gal- 
lery, won first prize for her sculpture in the 74th Annual 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibition of the San Francisco Art 


Rupy Pozzartti 
Seascape, oil and collage. 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


HEDDA STERNE 


Feb. 13 - Mar. 24 


SAIDENBERG GALLERY 


10 EAST 77th ST. NEW YORK 





WILLIAM BRICE 
ROBERT CHUEY 
CATHARINE HEERMAN 
RICO LEBRUN 
JAMES McGARRELL 

* CHANNING PEAKE 
HOWARD WARSHAW 


FRANK 
PERLS 
GALLERY 


350 N. CAMDEN DRIVE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 








Yvette Alde 


Jan. 30 - Feb. 18 


Camille Hilaire 


Feb. 20 - Mar. 17 


Jean Marzelle 


Mar. 19 - Apr. 7 


GALERIE MODERNE 


49 West 53rd St., N.Y.C. 
' 12:30 to 6 p. m., Mon. thru Sat. 
























BESHIR GALLERIES 


699 MADISON AVENUE 
(Between 62nd and 63rd Streets) 


NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TEMPLETON 8-3763 


Antique Rugs — 16th to 19th Centuries 
Turkish and Persian Textiles and 
Works of Art 








INTERNATIONAL 
COLLAGE 


Early Modern Masters 
and 
50 others — American, 
English, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 


Feb. 13 — March 17 — 1956 
ROSE FRIED GALLERY 


40 E 68 Street New York, N. Y. 














THE ART QUARTERLY 


The American magazine of 
the connoisseurship of art, 
addressed to the collector and 
the student. 


A new feature is the check- 
list of important acquisitions 
in American and Canadian 
museums. 


Editors: W. R. Valentiner; E. P. Richardson 
Associate Editor: Paul L. Grigaut 


Price: $6.00 per year; $1.50 per copy 


5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 














Association and her work was shown in the United Na‘ions 





Exhibition — Art in the 20th Century — in San Franciseo; . 
at the Whitney’s opening exhibition and at the Minneapolis : 
Institute’s Twin Cities Annual. th 
Rudy Pozzatti, Colorado-born, Italo-American who, a : 
thirty, has six one-man shows behind him, was recently pre. es 
sented in a handsomely catalogued exhibition by the Cleveland Y 
Print Club and that city’s museum. His spontaneously dribbled bi 
and speckle-textured Italian architectural themes in oil and T 
various print techniques appeared with drawings and woodcuts A 
showing his new interest in plant motifs and growing things, ca 
Other. one-man shows were held for him at the Kansas City Art Cl 
Institute and Concordia College in Nebraska and at the Martha di 
Jackson Gallery in New York. From national exhibitions four De 
purchase prizes went to his prints, which are handled by the 61 
Weyhe Gallery in New York. an 
Se 
Syd Solomon, Fiorida’s indefatigable experimenter (since 
1953 a member of the guiding faculty of the Famous Artists Ri 
Schools) is probably not distressed by the fact that his paint. in 
ings in which mediums are mixed as indistinguishably as the th 
ingredients in a bouillabaisse, continue nevertheless to win Ar 
prizes in the conventional categories. His recent honors in- wi 
clude the first prize and purchase awards for the permanent ter 
collections at both the Birmingham Museum of Art and the the 
Mississippi Art Association’s National Watercolor Exhibition, Ar 
as well as the first prize in oils at the Florida Federation of set 
Art. After three one-man exhibitions, the latest at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery in New York, he is preparing Al: 
a show for the Free State of Israel. Fig 
Ar 
Steven Trefonides, whose brooding figure compositions E 
were recently shown with the New England Artists at the Alan 7 
Gallery, is also well known for his watercolors which were & Ts 
shown at the Boston Watercolor Society. His work was shown din 
at the de Cordova and Dana Museum in Massachusetts which on 


has also acquired two of his woodcuts. In 1954, for the third 
successive year he won the first prize at the New Hampshire 
Art Association (Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H.). He 
will have a one-man show at the Margaret Brown Gallery in 
Boston in March, after his exhibition leaves Connecticut’s New 
Britain Museum. 










Russell Twiggs was represented by the arrestingly titled 
painting “Atomic Spring” in the 1955 Whitney Annual! and 
in May of that year, in Cincinnati’s Interior Valley Competi- 
tion, his “Regeneration” won the second prize of $750. He 
also took a $150 second prize in Pittsburgh’s Heinz Compe 
tition and his “Blue Imperative” was included in the recent 
Pittsburgh International. In April he was given a guest one 
















Rosert VickrEY: Winter Time, tempera. 
Second prize, third international Hallmark Art Award. 
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man «ow at Grand Central Moderns in New York and became 
a meaber of that gallery. He will have a one-man show at 
the ©-rnegie Institute this spring. 


Cha:les Umlauf’s “Horse in Stoneware” — in the severe 
style vhich Howard Devree compared to Siennese primitives 
— wes recently purchased by the Metropolitan from his New 
York sculpture show (Passedoit Gallery). “Young Steer” in 
bronze was acquired by the new Fort Worth Art Center in 
Texas and “Female Figure” by the Witte Museum in San 
Antorio. A heroic-sized bronze portrait of Julius Rosenwald, 
commissioned for the Merchandise Mart Hall of Fame in 
Chicazo was completed in ’55 along with sculpture for several 
distinguished Texas homes. His work was invited to the 
Denver Museum’s Religious Art Exhibition and also to their 
6lst Annual. It was shown at the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, at the Chicago Art Institute and at the New York 
Sculptors Guild Annual. 


Robert Vickrey, magic-realist, won the $1,500 second prize 
in the Third International Hallmark Award. He showed at 
the Midtown Gallery and was represented both at the Whitney 
Annual and their New Decade show last summer. His pictures 
-with their nuns brooding amidst the billboard mazes and tat- 
ters of modernity, have gone into many private collections and 
they have been shown, among others, at the Yale University 
Art Gallery, San Antonio’s Witte Museum, Denver Art Mu- 
seum, Chicago Art Institute and Birmingham Museum of Art. 
ok * * 


Also noted were: ELBertT WEINBERG’s carved wood “Ritual 
Figure,” acquired by the Museum of Modern Art (reproduced, 
Art in America, Feb. 55); Hersert Katzman and Rosert 
D’Arista of the Alan Gallery in New York, both in the Pitts- 
burgh International and Whitney Annual and both in Europe 
on Fulbrights; new work and more publicity for Joyce 
TremmAN, Patricia WarTIK and Dan WINGREN; a one-man 
show scheduled for KerrH Martin at Duveen-Graham Febru- 
ary 21 - March 10. 





GALLERY NOTE S —continues 








Publishers Weigh 
Ameriean Art Interest 


THE PUBLISHERS of art books and reproductions discover, 
in their sales figures, a great deal about the state of mind, 
the interests, the prejudices and cultural outlook of the 
American people. Thus it was to them we turned for a final 
word in our discussion, continued from the October and 
December issues, which led us to examine the claims cur- 
rently made for a coming United States world leadership in 
the ars. 

Esespe from a narrow provincialism is the outstanding 
chang: noted over the past fifteen years, in the outlook of the 
art-inte'ligentsia which comprises the core of the audience 
for the distinguished books published by George Wittenborn, 
Inc. The interest in the Documents of Modern Art, even the 
availa'iity in English of these treatises by European pioneers 
in ady-sced art forms, is an indication of this change. George 
Witterorn, who is at the same time the publisher of this 
now :jispensable series, and the owner of the fascinating 
book <-sre at 38 East 57th Street, New York, recalls that the 
Presse: for these translations coincided with a newly awak- 
ened «°: awareness in the “forties. Arriving on the heels of 
the a: encouraging WPA, a number of distinguished Euro- 
pean « ‘ists, seeking refuge here from war and dictatorship — 
Mohoi Nagy, Max Ernst, Chagall, Mondrian and Léger, to 
Mentic only a few — had aroused, through their works, a 
curiosity about the ideas and styles current in Paris 








BARONE 
GALLERY 


Exhibiting 
W= T. Snaith 
March 5-31 


* 


Margo Hoff 
April 1-28 





202 East 51 Street 








Would anyone having any knowledge of any 
picture of Lambert Hitchcock, the original 
maker of the well known Hitchcock chairs, 
please write to The Hitchcock Chair Co., 
Riverton, Conn.? We are also interested in 
original broadsides of the chairs, bills-of- 
sale, etc. If this material could not be pur- 
chased we would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to photograph same. 


WRITE: The Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton- 
Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. 








= 100 Original Drawings by venir 
THE GREAT Jan. 2 - Feb. 18 


LOGSDON 


HIS WORK IS 
MAGNIFUL AND BEAUTIFICENT 


ULTRA-EXCLUSIVE GALLERY 


Address Available to Invited Members Only 
THE HONORABLE WESLEY COOPER, DIRECTOR 


ees r 











ART BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES 
New, Old & Rare 


E. WEYHE 


794 Lexington Ave. New York 21 

















MODERN Paintings 
AMERICAN <a 
& EUROPEAN Gouaches 


AFRO + BECKMANN «+ BIROLLI + CARLYLE BROWN 
CREMONINI + DAVIE * GLASCO * MIRKO + MORLOTTI 
PERLIN * ROLLO + ROSENTHAL «+ SAGE 


catherine viviano 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


The Finest Collection of 
Antique Carved Wood 
Frames in America 


x SCHWEITZER 


205 E. 54 St., N.Y. PLaza 3-6750 








MELTZER GALLERY 


38 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





Exhibitions 1955-56 


DISCOVERIES — Americans & Europeans 

MADELEINE GEKIERE — Drawings 

ROBERT LELAND KILEY — Paintings 

THE JANKEL ADLER EXHIBITION 

ALVA — Paintings, Watercolors and Prints 

KABUKI ART — 17th- 20th centuries 

VAN VEEN — Third Avenue: El Series 

THE RHYS CAPARN EXHIBITION 

ROLF NESCH — New Metal Prints 

HUGUETTE-ARTHUR BERTRAND—USS. Debut 

MODERN GRAPHICS FROM JAPAN 

GRAPHIC ARTS OF FINLAND 

NORSKE GRAFIKERE II 

EDWARD LANDON — New Prints 

L’AQUARELLE CONTEM PORAINE 
AUX ETATS-UNIS 

THE FELIKS TOPOLSKI EXHIBITION 





Headquarters National Serigraph Society 














before the war. When local painters turned to these “modern 
masters” for explanations they were told that the answer: to 
their questions could be found in books, French and Ger-aan 
texts, that unfolded the meaning of this decades-old rev »ly. 
tion. It was then that Robert Motherwell, backed by cozher 
artists, persuaded George Wittenborn to inaugurate the series 
of translations, a series that is still growing. Another sig. 
nificant contribution by this publisher, responding to the 
vastly increased interest in works of art, is the bibliography 
on art of the twentieth century compiled by Bernard Karpel, 
librarian of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Pantheon Books, which include in their lists such hand. 
somely presented and carefully edited works as the two-volume 
Arts of Indian Asia, can be offered at prices moderate in rela- 
tion to production costs, only because of the support of the 
Bolingen Foundation. Kurt Wolff, Editor, finds that his books 
are frequently at a disadvantage in competition with books 
from abroad. “The American public,” he said, “is willing 
to buy any book with a profusion of color plates, whether 
or not it is in a foreign language and however inadequate 
the text may be.” Such indiscriminate buying, though betray- 
ing a cultural immaturity, is perhaps to be expected in this 
period of a rapidly expanding art audience. 

“Despite recent improvement, we have a long way to go,” 
said Milton S. Fox, vice president and editor of the art 
publishing firm of Harry N. Abrams, Inc. “Too many Ameri- 
cans still have the picture-postcard outlook on art: sun-kissed 
landscapes or pretty Parisian girls on the Champs Elysées. 
The picture must “go well” with the furniture and must never 
be moved because its shape would be seen on the fading wall 
paper. Our people prefer the Impressionists (when they do 
like art) to all others. There’s nothing wrong with thai, 
except that neither old masters nor modern Americans stand 
a chance; I’m speaking of both reproductions and originals, 
of course. It is astonishing how few art books, relatively 
speaking, are sold in this enormous country of ours, and how 
few art works. Books can be had for as little as fifty cents 
and paintings and prints for only a few dollars. But the de- 
mand is pathetic, compared with what it ought to be. Europe 
buys many more of our pocket books, for instance, than 
America does. In France, where the exchange makes books 
relatively higher, we still sell three books to every one here. 
I think it idle to try to prove leadership for America; our art 
will surely prosper with support and genuine interest, not 
with slogans.” 


Corrections: Inthe December Gallery Notes column sev- 
eral artists’ names were spelled incorrectly in the notice of 
shows coming to the Downtown Gallery. We print the item 
below as it should have appeared: 

A provocative theme show coming to the Downtown Gallery 
in February presents the idea that the artist, in his maturity, 
often unconsciously returns to an image which appeared in 
his early work. A selection of paintings by O’KrEerre, STEWART 
Davis, Marin, KuNryYosH1, SHEELER and others, turns up some 
parallels striking enough to interest both critic and psycholo 
gist. . . . The little known abstract and fauvish painting 
Wim Zoracn did before he turned to sculpture, will 
provide interesting background material for a show a‘ the 
Downtown Gallery, in January, of the works which subse 
quently established his leadership among carvers here. 


The abstractions of Lury Bropy will be seen May 3-18 at the 
Hansa Gallery (and not at the Cooperative Gallery, 23 a0 
nounced). Also at this gallery, February 6-22, wall sized 
figure compositions, large landscapes and a series of 5 
landscape studies by JAN MULLER. 
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Pri ?le continued from page 57 


In the Denmans’ formula for buying important art on 
littl money the magic ingredients are budgeting, planning 
and ~atience. The Denmans’ paintings are first-rate: they have 
been praised for showing an insight into the significance of 
each artist. But the collectors’ modest wallet could cover 
top-notch paintings by artists of well-established, museum- 
appreved reputations — like Marin, Ben Shahn, Jack Levine, 
Lyor<! Feininger, Stuart Davis, Rueben Tam — only because 
they were willing to buy small pictures (the average size is 
205 square inches, hardly as big as a table doily). Size has 
absolutely nothing to do with quality, but it has plenty to 
do w:th price because, within any given artist’s work, paint- 
ings, like farmland, are priced by acreage. 

The price-size limitation requires patient waiting until 
not only a small but a good small painting by an artist the 
Denmans like comes on the market. They waited three years, 
for instance, until they found a Jack Levine which fitted 
both predilection and pocketbook. John’s profession has 
trained him well for looking-before-leaping: there are, for 
example, forty-eight things to be checked before even the 
first engine in the huge Boeing plane is turned on. 

As it has turned out, the twenty-three drawings and paint- 
ings now in the collection range from $35 to $500 (with the 
exception of a little Marin watercolor). The Denmans’ budget 
has been stretched to allow four or five paintings a year. 
Only once did they buy when the picture-kitty was empty. 
That purchase meant forfeiting a stop-over visit to California 
en route to New York, but they made the choice whole- 
heartedly. 

John’s friends can understand his liking a souvenir picture 
like the Jones, but they are startled by his liking what they 
think of as cock-eyed abstract art (and his son Johrny com- 
pared the Stuart Davis painting to a one-tube radio set he 
had taken apart and could not re-assemble). But the Den- 
mans enjoy their collection because it represents their per- 
sonal taste — guided by John — and his taste, like anyone 
else’s, grows out of environment and experience. 

To a man who looks at the world from the nose of a 
Stratccruiser at 20,000 feet there seems nothing peculiar 
or crazy in the modern artist’s vision. It is not that the 
paintings are portraits of what he sees through the “abstract” 
frame of the cockpit windows nor that he thinks of flying in 
flowery, arty terms (he is, in fact, more apt to compare it 
to driving a car). But he is more open-minded and open- 
eyed ‘han many others to modern and abstract art because 
there :re what he calls “certain relationships between what I 





SYLVIA CAREWE ALTON PICKENS 
HY COHEN GREGORIO PRESTOPINO 
ERNEST CRICHLOW ANTON REFREGIER 
ALEX DOBKIN PHILIP REISMAN 
PHILIP EVERGOOD HERMAN ROSE 
AARON GOODELMAN SARAI SHERMAN 
MAXWELL GORDON JOSEPH SOLMAN 
HARRY GOTTLIEB MOSES SOYER 
WILLIAM GROPPER HARRY STERNBERG 
LENA GURR SABINA TEICHMAN 
ROBERT GWATHMEY ANTHONY TONEY 
ABRAHAM HARRITON TROMKA 
MERVIN JULES JAMES TURNBULL 
LEV-LANDAU NAT WERNER 
ELIZABETH OLDS CHARLES WHITE 





ACA Gallery 63 E. 57 St., N. Y.C. 








THE WORLD'S LEADING ART JOURNAL 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Founded 1903 


For over 50 years The Burlington Maga- 
zine has proved indispensable to all seriously 
interested in The Arts. It deals with all forms 
of art from ancient times to the present day. 
Its contributors are acknowledged authorities 


in their separate fields. 


Published monthly 5s. (U.S.A. $1.00.) 
Annual Subscription: £3. (U.S.A. $10.00.) 


A prospectus will be sent free on request. 


12 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.1I 








contemporary American Art 


BINKLEY 
BOYNTON 
BLANC 
COOK 
CORBETT 








LA GALERIA ESCONDIDA 
BOX 1403 TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


DASBURG 
DECKER 
DENNISTON 
ETIENNE 
LOCKWOOD 
MARFIELD 
O’HARA 
RAY 
WooD 




















ALEXANDER IOLAS 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the opening of his 
permanent gallery at 


123 East 55th Street 


The Alexander Iolas Gallery 
will have Exhibitions by: 


MAX ERNST - FAUTRIER - BRAUNER 

MAGRITTE - LAM - VAGIS 

FAZZINI - FERNANDEZ - TANNING 

BERLANDINA - TSAROUKIS - ARLIOTTI 
CRIPPA - MAVROIDI - TAKIS 


also works by: 


PICASSO BRAQUE MATISSE 
MIRO DUFY LEGER 
WOLS MATTA MATHIEU 














WILLARD GALLERY 


23 WEST 56 : NEW YORK 


LYONEL FEININGER 
FEBRUARY 1 - MARCH 3 


DAVID SMITH 
MARCH 6 - 31 














NEVELSON 


SCULPTURE 


Feb. 18 - Mar. 10 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS - 120E. 57, N.Y. 











see while flying and things I see in the paintings.” 

“For example,” he says, “if you’re flying at low altit::de 
over water through numerous scattered showers, the atn os 
phere looks ‘squared,’ the way it does in our Feininger pa:nt. 
ing. Then, in spring, when the thunderstorms are cook:ng 
up over northern Luzon in the Philippines, the lightning ~;ill 
light up the entire thunderhead. It’s the very devil if a plot 
gets caught in one, but the disp‘ay is spectacular to we‘ch 
from the air at altitude. The colors and shapes are like those 
in our Wesley Lea. The patterns of rice paddies and moun- 
tains and clouds and the ocean from the air remind me of 
our Heliker, our Tam, our O’Keeffe, our Knipschild. The 
artists didn’t paint from an airplane and they may be paint- 
ing totally different subjects, but I’m sure they’d recognize 
the phenomena.” 

Art has enlarged John’s enjoyment of what he sees from 
the cockpit, but discovery of how the various artists interpret 
the modern world has also, as he says, put him in closer 
touch with the twentieth century “in which I happen to like 
to live.” He is fascinated by Charles Oscar’s figures “in fast 
twentieth-century motion;” by the way Stuart Davis with 
circus-bright colors and a sort of visual shorthand expresses 
jive; by Ben Shahn’s psychological portrait of an introverted 
adolescent; by the tempo and vitality in De Kooning’s gro- 
tesque, cartoon-like women. 

The collection has been an introduction, too, to as large a 
variety of people as those who are John’s heterogeneous cargo 
on his flights: writers, dealers, museum-men, other collectors 
such as Mr. Edward Root and Mrs, John D. Rockefeller III, 
even artists who, to John’s un-Bohemian relief “don’t have 
long hair after all. Except Marin,” he remembers, “but he 
was a nice, very human old man. When I said ‘I don’t know 
how you paint those pictures, Mr. Marin,’ he said, ‘I don't 
know how you fly those contraptions’!” 

The most rewarding by-product of the collection, however, 
was its role in the Denmans’ international life. John, less 
easy-going than his wife, began worrying about American- 
Asian relations on his arrival eight years ago and has never 
stopped. Recently, for instance, he fretted all night that he 


had made an enemy for Uncle Sam and a friend for the Com — 


munists because — irritated by the frenetic, free-for-all tangle 
of motor cars, taxicabs, three-wheeled motorcycles, pedestrians 
and kamakase pilots on bicycles that make up Tokyo traffic — 
he insulted a Japanese truck-driver in the good old tradi 
tion of U.S. 1. 

Their son Johnny, whose robustness survived the shift 
from Rice-Krispies to rice, has learned to speak fluent apa 
nese. He has acted as family interpreter in transactions whieh 
ranged from bargaining for chinaware and reporting the f«urth 
robbery to debates on hi-fidelity between his father anc the 
editor of a Japanese magazine. But through their ar! the 
senior Denmans have found a more profound means of om 
munication between East and West. It has made them infec -mal 
cultural ambassadors. 

Even those Japanese who wanted to know something ; »out 
America beyond our “Coca-Cola culture” had no chan 2 © 
see modern American art until 1951 when the Mainichi : ew® 
paper sponsored the exhibition of the Denman collectica in 
the Mitsukoshi Department Store (art exhibits in such paces 
are common in Japan). The astronomic attendance there and 
again when the group was shown in the Bridgestone Tire 
and Rubber) Building galleries and the incessant letters and 
visits from Japanese who want to see the paintings in the 
Denmans’ home confirm John’s belief that art is a signi::camt 
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me?s of international communication. He thinks it may be 


the »nly one which can surmount the formidable barriers of 


lan; age, customs and disparities of standards of living be- J N BARTF IELD 
® * 


45 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 












twe: 2 the U.S. and Japan. “The Oriental is very sympathetic 
and responsive to art — it has been an important part of 
thei lives for such a long, long time,” he says, “I wish our 
gove nment did more about showing modern American art. I 
don”. want to underestimate our materialistic achievements. 
I'll <:00se an American car every time. I'll take an American 
refri:erator, even if it doesn’t have automatic defroster, but- 





ter conditioner and magnetic door-closer, over the old-fashioned 
ice-boxes I see in other countries. But the fact remains that 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


PLaza 3-1830 
Fine Books — Paintings 
we are missing a constructive way to make firm, respecting 
friends by neglecting our art.” 
Jean, who with equanimity coped with the vaudeville vexa- 
tions of housekeeping in a foreign land (and who even 
calmly conducted Cub Scout meetings in the backyard of their 


Western-style home), translated her husband’s big vision into also 


Inbraries of Fine Books 


personal, down-to-size program. “So that the children of St. 
Louis and the Far East could get a little bit acquainted,” as 


Paintings by Famous Artists $ 


RUSSELL, REMINGTON, SCHREYVOGEL 


she explains it, she arranged an intimate exchange exhibition 
of art from the St. Louis public schools and that of the lower 
grades in schools in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Hong BTC, . «s 
Kong and the Philippines, which, as a willing courier, John 


and 
picked up on each stop of Flight 10. 
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During the eight years in the Orient, the Denmans’ Ameri- PAINTINGS OF THE 
can art was a link with the homeland to which they recently 
returned. When they unpacked, they pulled out a Japanese EARLY 19TH CENTURY 
scroll with the startling, abstract-looking calligraphy which is AMERICAN SCHOOL 
so respected an art-form in Japan. It is a link to the land : 
they have left, a spark to store memories and a clue to under- Zoe ererere errr 4 ‘ 


standing another part of the twentieth-century one-world. It 


now hangs with the American paintings which have so enriched 
the Denmans’ lives. EXHIBITIONS: 


RICHARD LINDNER painting: 
LYMAN KIPP :cuipture 

ETHEL SCHWABACHER painting: 
ALFONSO OSSORIO painting: 
ADALINE KENT <cuipture 
JEANNE MILES painting: 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 
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Graphic Workshop 
and Gallery 









Philadeiphc. Po. HE PAINT CLUB 






Joun ‘> JEAN DENMAN see an exhibit of Japanese 
calligr: ay in Tokyo. Photo courtesy Cosmopolitan Magazine. 






























pierre matisse gallery 





HORSE AND RIDER 


MARINI 


41 east 37 street, new york 22 








KENNETH ARMITAGE 
WILL BARNET 
WOLFGANG BEHL 
CAMERON BOOTH 
ROBERT CRONBACH 
FRED FARR 
SUE FULLER 
BALCOMB GREENE 
JOHN GRILLO 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 
ANGELO IPPOLITO 
WALTER KAMYS 
ALFRED H. MAURER 
HALE WOODRUFF 


and others 
BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY - 32 E. 57, NY 











Future Issues 


May Issue 

ART AND INDUSTRY is the feature of this special iss, 
guest-edited by Eloise and Otto Spaeth. The issue will incli.de 
a preview of the new General Motors Research Center in 
Detroit by John McAndrew. Among the featured articles: 
Russel Lynes discusses relationships between art and industry 
during the last ten years, Bernice Fitz-Gibbon writes on 
retailers as exhibitors, Benjamin Barkin describes the Meta- 
Mold project, Hans van Weeren-Griek discusses the Under- 
wood typewriter project in Bridgeport, Connecticut, Daniel 
Wildenstein presents the viewpoint of the art dealer on the 
cooperation between art and industry, and Otto Spaeth out- 
lines a proposal for art in hotels. 

The PROFILE is of Henry F. du Pont, by Alice Winchester. 
An occasional column devoted to DECORATIVE ARTS will 
be initiated with two pieces which touch on the issue’s theme 
of the arts and industry: Art in Glass — Stiegel to Steuben 
by Helen S. McKearin and a survey of American silver from 
its beginnings to the contemporary silver sculpture commis- 
sioned by Towle Silversmiths, by Kathryn Buhler. GALLERY 
NOTES will feature a retrospective survey of some new direc- 
tions taken by established artists. 


Special Features in Other Issues 


MUSEUM TRENDS, a new regular column, will be introduced 
by Mitchell Wilder of Colonial Williamsburg with an account 
of the accelerated museum interest in folk art. Katharine Kuh 
will discuss the subject of installations in museum exhibitions. 
Other trends to be discussed will include museum cooperation 
with young collectors, long-range purchase programs and new 
ideas about museum architecture. 

A series of articles on ART EDUCATION, started in the 
December issue with Dr, Lally’s discussion covering kinder- 
garten through high school will be continued with articles 
on art education at the college and post-graduate levels and 
in special art schools. 

A group of articles on major AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
will include an article by Andrew Carnduff Ritchie on Sey: 
mour Lipton and one on David Hare by Robert Goldwaier. 
Other articles will feature Alexander Calder, David Smith, 
Richard Lippold, Theodore Roszak and Isamu Noguchi. 

Articles on important AMERICAN PAINTERS will include: 
Lee Gatch by Dorothy Gees Seckler, Lyonel Feininger by 
Alfred Werner and Rico Lebrun by Selden Rodman. 


— 





WILLI BAUMEISTER 


FEBRUARY 1956 
Sole Agent for: 
CAVAEL 
HARTUNG 
NAY 
WINTER 
ZAO-WOU-KI 


And the estates of: 
BAUMEISTER and GONZALEZ 


11 E. 68, N. Y. C. 








KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


JULIO GONZALE? 


MARCH 195 


Also Works by: 


BUFFET 
JAWLENSKY 
KANDINSKY 
KLEE 
PICASSO 
AND OTHERS 
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W.:i0’°s Who in This Issue 


Con nittee: KatHarinE Kun — Chairman, Curator of 
Mode 1 Painting and Sculpture, Art Institute of Chicago; 
H. H.xvarp Arnason, Director, Walker Art Center; A. Ever- 
err A sTIN, Jr., Director, John and Mable Ringling Museum 
of Ari: Joun I. H. Baur, Curator, Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican .rt; Barttett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery 
of Arerican Art; Epcak KAUFMANN, Jr., authority on indus- 
trial «esign and modern architecture; Dwicnt Kirscn, Direc- 
tor, Des Moines Art Center; Jermayne MacAcy, Director, 
Contemporary Arts Association of Houston; Dorotny C. 
Mute, Curator, Museum Collections, Museum of Modern 
Art; James T. Sosy, Chairman, Committee on Museum Col- 
lections, Museum of Modern Art; Gorpon Wasusurn, Direc- 
tor, Carnegie Institute; Freperick S. Wicut, Director, Art 
Galleries, University of California; Cart Zicrosser, Curator 
of Prints, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Consultants: Frep S. Barttert, Director, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center; James B. Byrnes, Associate Director, North 
Carolina State Museum of Art, Raleigh; Jerry Bywarers, Direc- 
tor, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts; Lestrze CHEEK, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; Witt1AM N. EIseENnpRATH, Jr., 
Assistant Director, City Art Museum of St. Louis; Sam Hunter, 
writer and lecturer on modern art; ALONZO LANsForD, Direc- 
tor, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art; Lee H. B. Matone, Direc- 
tor, Museum of Fine Arts of Houston; Grace L. McCann 
Mortey, Director, San Francisco Museum of Art; NETTIE 
Latty Rosinson, Director, Fine Arts Museum, Little Rock; 
Atan S. Wetter, Dean, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
University of Illinois; HELEN WurpdeMANN, Director, Los 
Angeles Art Association. 


Profile: Aine B. Saarinen, Associate Art Critic, The New 
York Times. 


Gallery Notes: Dorotuy Gres Seckter, art critic, for- 
merly Associate Editor of Art News. 


Exhibition ... 
New Talent in the U. 8. A. 


Each of the artists published in this issue will be represented 
by one piece in a traveling exhibition to be circulated by 
American Federation of Arts in 1956-57. The opening exhibi- 
tion will be held at the Martha Jackson Gallery, 32 East 69 
Street. New York, from mid-May through June, 1956. 





The Art Courses of 


THE 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


SCHOOLS 
= of Westport, Conn. 





are conducted by these great 


figures in contemporary art 


The Famous Artists Course 
in Advertising Art and Illustration 


Norman Rockwell Al Parker 
Robert Fawcett Fred Ludekens 
Ben Stahl Jon Whitcomb 
Stevan Dohanos Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman Peter Helck 


Harold Von Schmidt Albert Dorne 


The Famous Artists Painting Course 
in Fine Arts Painting 


Ben Shahn Stuart Davis 
Doris Lee Will Barnet 
Arnold Blanch Fletcher Martin 
Syd Solomon Ernest Fiene 
Adolf Dehn Dong Kingman 


For complete information, write Studio 60-B, 
FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, Westport, Conn. 











Exclusive Agent for en 








Jules Kirschenbaum 
(See page 28 of this issue) 


and 


Harold Baumbach Chas. Heidenreich 

Ben Benn Charles LeClair 

Harry Crowley Mildred Mermin 

Charles A. Csuri Noel Rockmore 

Sholam Farber Sam Weinik 
Ben Wilson 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY: 42E.57St. 


NEW YORK 


























FAIRWEATHER . 


CAMPOLI ¢« CHAPIN ¢« COEN °¢ HOFF 
KAHN ¢- OSVER ¢ TREIMAN 





Gallery Group — Feb. 25 to March 24 











HARDIN GALLERY 
139 East Ontario St. Chicago 

























MOSKIN 
GALLERY 


WALTER BARKER 
BRAUNER JENKINS 
KANEMITSU MATTA 
GIACOMETTI MICHAUX 
TAPIES BURRI 
ZAO-WOUKI TANCREDI 
ZANARTU 


CC. 1. TAR 
Chinese Art 


Frank CABO, successor 


seoeietoeseateaioatoctoate ahoatorsecteate ate eteatoatoeteetesseatoete ese eteateateetestoctoaieatectecioatoasecfocteatpaieetoctoatoatoete 


Paris New York — 
48 Rue de Courcelles 41 E. 57 @ 


soesoefoctoeteaoeoetoetoete 


4 East 88 Street New York 


.> 
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Gal l e i 

CORNELIS RUHTENBERG HAN S Neer 

CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 
& SCULPTURE 


Beckwith . . L. Brody . . Follett — 


Passedoit Gallery Forst . . Haugaard . . Lansner | 
A. Martin . . J. Muller . . Segal © 
121 E.S7 N.Y. Stankiewicz . . Singer . . Stout — 


J. Wilson 
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Feb. 13 — Mar. 3 














MIDTOWN WELLONS GALLERY Ltd. | 
GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR ‘ 


representing 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 7 
toga AMERICAN ART 
_ February Exhibition 3 


1945 TEN YEARS OF DRAWING 1955 
KOERNER 


70 East 56 St. New York — 
17 EAST 57 ST. NEW YORK : 
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